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VII. An Autobiographical Memoir of the early Life of Naxa Fjrxevis. 
Translated from the original Mahratta, by Lieutenant-Colonel Joes 
Briggs, M.R.A.S., late Resident at the Court of Satara. 

Read April 19, 1828. 

This piece of biography may truly be considered one of the most remark- 
able productions of oriental literature. 

Nana Farnevis became at a very early period the bosom friend of his 
sovereign Madhu Rao, entitled the Great. This young prince succeeded 
his father in the year 1761, shortly after the fatal battle of Paniput, which 
seemed to threaten the downfall of the Mahratta power in Hindustan. He 
was then only in his seventeenth year, and Nana but nineteen. The latter 
had been hitherto brought up • to the study of the Vidas and Sdstras, but 
had as yet engaged little in the duties of a public office, which his father 
had filled till Nana was fifteen, and which was now occupied by his uncle 
Babu Rao. The office to which I have alluded was hereditary, and had 
been held for three generations by Nana's family. It was that of Farnevis or 
Fard-nevis (literally, record-writer), but its duty was more especially to keep 
the accounts of the Peshwa's public receipts and disbursements. A situation, 
which brought those who filled it so constantly in contact with the Peshwa, 
was favourable to the development of those qualities which the youthful 
prince Madhu Rao discovered in his juvenile secretary. An attachment 
grew up between them, terminating only in the Peshwa's death, an event 
which occurred in 1774, at the early age of twenty-eight. 

The part which Nana Farnevis took in the Poona government subsequent 
to that period, rendered him the chief director of all its political movements 
till the death of Madhu Rao the Second, which happened in 1797. From that 
period he was engaged in contending with the late Peshwa Baji Rao for that 
authority which he was unwilling to relinquish, but which he failed to attain. 
In March 1 800 Nana Farnevis died, after having retired from public bu- 
siness, leaving behind him the reputation of being one of the greatest men 
of his time and countrv. 
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Accidentally placed in communication with many of his contemporaries, 
and interested in obtaining every information regarding this celebrated 
personage, I procured several narratives of the events which occurred 
under the eyes of some of my native friends to be written for me by them ; 
and in the course of my inquiries, I was enabled to gain access to his private 
papers, to the number of nine thousand. Among these were several hun- 
dred written in Nana's own hand, which cannot easily be mistaken. After 
many copious selections of the most interesting, I translated many of these 
documents, and brought them with me to this country. 

In the course of these investigations a confidential clerk of the family 
brought me the curious relic, the translation of which is presented to the 
Society. The paper in question is a life of Nana in his own hand-writing, 
commencing with his birth, and coming down only to the period when his 
patron, Madhu Rao the Great, ascended the throne, and when Nana was 
himself only nineteen years of age. 

Nana's official career is a subject of public record and history, but' his 
private life at any stage must naturally excite the utmost interest. That he 
should have written his life at all is certainly a very remarkable circum- 
stance ; but the identity of his hand-writing, which I took pains not only 
to scrutinize myself, as far as I was able, but which I submitted to the 
inspection and examination of a vast number of disinterested persons, was 
never for a moment doubted by them. 

Having endeavoured to establish this fact, I shall proceed at once to the 
translation, which begins thus : 

" Let me consider what is the semblance of the face of God. It is the 
" emblem of truth, full of animation, and resplendent with its own efful- 
" gence. God passes his existence in watchfulness, in sleep, andincontem- 
" plation. His watchfulness is apparent throughout all animated nature ; 
" his contemplation is displayed in the light of day ; his sleep is typified in 
" the stillness of night. He, to whom we attribute these qualities, is The 
" Only One — The Spirit. 

" It is he, who in the plentitude of his power displays himself in every 
" thing. He is every where present at the same moment, moving without 
" feet, seeing without eyes, touching without hands, hearing without ears, 
" pervading all space. 

" If it be asked from what are we to conclude the Great Spirit pervades 
" all space, and that it is a single and sole spirit? I reply, that we derive 
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" this knowledge from the conviction of our reason, and from an innate 
" consciousness arising out of sympathy. Thus how often does it occur, 
" when men assemble, though sitting at a distance from each other, that 
" they communicate their thoughts by a look or a gesture, just as a mirror 
" reflects an image. 

" Now it is evident, that if the spirit in those bodies were not the same 
" and identified, this union of sentiment could not occur. 

" The soul of man partakes of the nature of the spirit of God, and to 
" every human being is allotted a portion of its glory; but, regardless and 
" unmindful of this truth, man relinquishes the contemplation, of the 
" greatness of God, and pursues what he considers the apparent advantage 
" which presents itself to him in this .world of misery. Such, however, is 
" consistent with human nature. It is mdyd (illusion or desire) with which 
" he is filled, and which prompts him to action. Maya can neither be 
" considered substantial, nor positively illusory, no more than the face of 
" God can be seen or accurately described. Mdyd influences the 
" conduct of .man in three ways: it leads him sometimes to do good, 
" sometimes to be selfish, and sometimes to be vicious, but its prevailing 
" tendency is to engender pride. The spirit produced the firmament of 
" heaven, after which air, light, water and earth, were made. These five 
" elements we designate by the term Mahdbhut. 

" In the midst of these is seated the soul, endued with reason, and 
" surrounded by the five mahdbhuts, or elements. The soul is eternal ; it is 
" unconnected with the perishable body wherein it is placed, but from 
" which it is distinct. The human frame is material ; it is compounded of 
" the five elements, and is thus rendered capable of partaking of worldly 
" pleasure and of pain. It is calculated merely to receive sensual im- 
" pressions. It is begotten in shame ; it is engendered, and becomes 
" matured in labour ; and is liable to destruction, even before it is brought 
" into existence. It is condemned to a mortification of nine months in the 
" womb, is eventually born in pain, and enters a world full of misery and 
" affliction. For a lengthened period it is incapable of assisting itself, or 
" of asking relief: but gradually acquiring size by imbibing aliment, the 
" bones and the muscles acquire strength, the blood is nourished, and in 
" the end the infant-form assumes the shape of man. 

" Of such materials then am I formed. Born* in the depths of ignorance, 

* On Friday, 24th of February 1742, at 10 o'clock p. m. 
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" and involved in utter darkness. But, owing to certain advantages acquired 
" in some former state, I was early disposed to worship the Deity. This 
" tendency displayed itself when I was yet a child^ at which time I was in 
" the habit of forming lumps of clay into the shapes which are commonly 
" put up in the temples, and with which I used to play and perform the 
" sacrificial rites. Not content with these, I often stole the household 
" images of the family, and carried them away to some secret place, where 
" I might go through the forms of our religious, ceremonies undisturbed. 
" For these petty thefts I frequently suffered punishment at my mother's 
" hands. Both my parents were extremely desirous that I should early 
" acquire knowledge, and did not fail to urge me to study : but my own 
" stubbornness provoked me to resist their advice, and to be sulky whenever 
" spoken to on the subject ; so much so that I always wished some evil 
" might happen to them. 

" I was not contracted in marriage till I was ten years of age (1752) ; and 
" at the age of eleven or twelve I began to feel the influence of the passions : 
" which, together with the bad society into which I accidentally fell at this 
" period, gave me vicious propensities. About this time I fell acciden- 
" tally from my horse, and was insensible for two days: but by the interven- 
" tion of Providence I recovered. 

" My father died when I had attained my fifteenth year (1757), and God 
" permitted me to be present to perform his funeral obsequies. .After which, 
" perceiving his Highness the Peshwa disposed to be kind to me, from his 
" treating me. as his own child, I accompanied him to the field of battle, and 
" wentasfar asSeringapatam. After my return my marriage was consummated. 
" I found, however, my propensity to the society of loose females extremely 
" difficult to control ; and I always reflected with shame and remorse on 
"my own conduct, when I remembered that my worthy grandfather was a 
" man as celebrated for his morality and virtue, as for his charity and 
" religion, and that all my father's relatives were highly pious men. With 
" these reflections I made up my mind to believe that I derived my evil 
" propensities from my mother's side, but this did not correct the bent of 
" my inclination. 

" I however resolved to go to Toka on the Godaveri, and by a strict 
" attention to devotion and to the service of the temple, obtain grace to 
" overcome my evil dispositions. I remained there for some time, till at 
" length Bhao Sahib (the Peshwa's brother) marched with an army into 
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" Hindustan. (Oct. 2, 1759). I accompanied him, taking with me my mother 
" and my wife, for the purpose principally of making pilgrimages to the holy 
" cities of Benares, Prayag (Allahabad), and Gaya, and of becoming purified 
" in the waters of the Ganges. As my frame was at this period afHicted with 
" a disease which reduced my strength and animal spirits, I found my mind 
" more composed and fitted for devotion than when I was in rude health. 
" My whole life and soul were now wrapt up in veneration for religion and 
" respect for my mother, who greatly encouraged my religious feelings. 

" After crossing the Nerbudda I fell sick, and was afHicted with dysen- 
" tery to such a degree that I could not rise. His Highness Bhao Sahib, 
" out of his great consideration, ordered the army to halt for some days, 
" till I got better. We reached the Chumbul at the period of an eclipse, 
" and eventually arrived on the Jumna at the Gow Ghaut. "We then pro- 
" ceeded to Mathura, where having performed the religious ceremonies 
" enjoined at the temples, we went to Vrinddvan (Binderabun). Here I 
" bathed in the very pool where the divine Crishna crushed the serpent 
" Kalya. We also saw the remains of the very kadam-tree (Nauclea Orien- 
" talis), in which the god concealed himself after having stolen away the 
" clothes of the shepherdesses who were bathing in the holy stream. At 
" Binderabun we visited the several temples of AtaLbehdni, Kunj-behdni, 
" Banki-beMni, Rddhd-Kishor, and Gbvind-ji ; all dedicated to the god 
" Crishna in his various shapes. I also assisted for some time in performing 
" the duties of the temple of Kunj Behdni. I visited the tree of Rddhd 
" (where Crishna assisted to dress his mistress), as also the •wownsUtree, 
" under which he used to recline and play on his pipe. I likewise visited 
" the Seva Ban and Kunj Ban, two groves where the god used to retire. 
" The trees of the latter are rather low in stature ; but they are very 
" thickly studded with branches and leaves, affording a permanent shade. 
" The grove abounds in trees of all kinds : but those, whose nature it is to 
" have thorns in other places, here have none. I was much delighted in 
" these groves, and could fancy them still the retired abode of some 
" divinity. 

" I also went and rolled in the Ramal Reti (soft sand-hills in the bed of 
" the Jumna), which still remain as in the time of the god. 

" One afternoon I paid a visit to the holy persons who reside at the spot 
" called Dnydn Gujri, with whom I was much pleased ; and before dark I 
" performed (Sandhya) prayers and ablutions at the Dhir Sumir, so called 

O 2 
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" from the gentle and cool breezes which blow there in the evening across 
" the waters of the Jumna. This ceremony I continued for four days ; and 
" I felt that all the members of my body, and my senses which had partaken 
" of my devotions, were sanctified by the performance. "While at Bin- 
" derabun I could not help feeling a veneration for every thing I saw ; and 
" even the holy men who sat in the Kunj Ban at different places, subsisting 
" either wholly by drinking water, or by merely eating leaves and grass, 
" inspired me at once with a sensation of respect and pleasure. One of 
" these devotees, calling me to him, whispered a moral sentence into my ear, 
" which he desired me to repeat frequently every day, and to act up to it. 
" From Binderabun I went to Delhi, where, according to his Highness's 
" orders, I paid my respects to (PiiiT'Hrvi Pati) the ' King of the Earth,' 
" who received me with great affability, and presented me with robes of 
" honour. On the same day, while sitting with his Highness, the sensation 
" of an earthquake was experienced. During my residence at Delhi, I 
" purchased a number of pictures,* taking care to make a selection free 
" from all immodest and indecent representation. 

" At this period information was received, that in the north an army of 
" Yavanas (Muhammedans), consisting of 75,000 men, had arrived on the 
" west bank of the Jumna: but owing to the river being full from bank 
" to bank, both armies t remained separated. His Highness however 
" marched and occupied Kunjpura, in spite of the enemy's efforts to 
" prevent him. I accompanied the division which attacked, and God 
'• spared my life. The Muhammedans now forced the passage of the river, 
" and were opposed by his Highness. I was a mere boy ; and his Highness, 
" though sufficiently wise on all other occasions, seems on this to have lost 
" his usual wisdom. My maternal uncle Balwant Rao, and Nana Puran- 
" dari, his Highness's natural advisers, were set aside, and Bhawani 
" Sankar and Shah Newaz Khan became favourite counsellors ; in con- 
" sequence of which he abandoned our system of warfare, and adopted 
" that of the enemy. We were surrounded, and the enemy's shot fell 
" thickly among our tents daily. My mother and wife screamed with alarm, 
" but I endeavoured to console them by desiring them to trust in 
" God. At length my mother's brother t was killed, and had it not been 

* He preserved this taste for paintings through life. 

f The army of the Peshwa and that of the Muhammedans. 

% Balwant Kao Crishna Mehindli. 
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" for the approach of darkness, we should all have been destroyed on that 
" night. Thus we remained in a state of siege for two months, during 
" which most of the cattle of the army died, and the stench was dreadful. 
" My aunt insisted on burning with her husband's body. Previously to the 
" last fatal action, his Highness had determined to destroy all the females 
" of his family rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
" and I took the same resolution. We both left persons with them, to 
" perform the dreadful office in case of defeat The battle at length com- 
" menced.* His Highness, though wise, valiant and experienced, had 
" latterly become proud and arrogant ; and although the arrangement for 
" the action was good, yet he did not attend to it himself, nor did others. 
" Confusion prevailed in every direction. I remained close to his Highness, 
«* but was able to do nothing, except to pray to God to. save us. . Wiswas 
" Rao f fell by a cannon-shot, when his Highness taking, him. up on his 
" elephant, stood fast. The Afghans dismounted from their horses, and 
" stormed the camp on all sides. The battle was now brought to cuts and 
" slashes. In this state of affairs the great officers of the left wing shewed 
" the example of flight. On the right, Sindia and Holkar stood aloof, 
" and at last the royal standard was seen to retreat. Around his Highness 
" there were now only about two hundred men left, and he looked stupified 
" as if unable to see what passed about him. Bapuji Pant told me to go to 
" the rear : I replied, ' I cannot quit his Highness at such a moment ;' but 
" God prompted me soon after to follow his advice. I turned my horse's 
" head. Of one hundred thousand men, among whom were many great 
" officers of distinction, not one stood by his Highness at such a moment, 
"though I had heard them repeatedly swear in the time of peace, that 
" rather, than a hair of his head should be touched, they would each 
" sacrifice a thousand lives if they had. them : so that they turned out to 
" be the mere companions of his prosperity, and deserters in the hour of 
" adversity. 

" When I consider how he conciliated his chiefs. with blandishments, 
" what honours, presents and estates he had conferred. on them, and how he 
" had exerted himself to win their affections, it is matter of surprise to 

* January 15, 1761. 

f Wiswas Rao, the eldest and favourite son of the Peshwa, accompanied his uncle Bbao 
Sahib in this campaign. 
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*' reflect, that in the moment of trial he should have been so completely 
" abandoned that no one knew how he fell, or what became of that person 
" who so lately was the object of such great veneration. 

" The rout became general, and I reached Paniput just as the sun set in 
" the heavens. Here was I, a stranger, without knowing an inch of my 
" road, when Providence sent me a guide in the person of Raaiaji Pant, 
" who advised me to abandon my horse and strip off my clothes, which I 
" did, and we set off during the night. Before I had gone three miles I 
" was examined by half-a-dozen bands of the cap-wearers, and they seldom 
" failed to kill or wound ten or twelve of our party. That I escaped is 
" only to be ascribed to the providence of God. Both Rahaji Pant and 
" Bapaji Pant staid close to me, and before daylight we had gained ten 
" coss * to the westward. Here we fell in with a body of the enemy, who 
" wounded both my friends Rajiaji Pant and Bapaji Pant Very severely j 
" not one was spared with the exception of me alone, who contrived to 
" hide myself in some long grass, when God preserved me. I was thus 
" compelled to proceed alone. I wandered two coss farther, when more of 
" the enemy came in sight. I had recourse again to the long grass ; but 
" they discovered and dragged me forth, when an old man of the party said, 
" ' he is but a boy, let him go ;' and they were thus induced to spare me. 
" I had been ill before the battle, and had eaten little food for many days ; 
" but the dangers I had lately incurred seemed to have roused me, and I 
" walked even without food nearly fifteen coss on the second day. At 
" length, finding myself very hungry, I endeavoured to eat some leaves of 
" the ber-tree,i but could not swallow them. I went on, till at last I 
" reached the outside of a village just as the day closed. A Bairdgi (holy 
" mendicant) went and brought me some flour, which I made up into a 
" cake and ate. I never tasted so delicious a morsel, it was sweet as the 
" nectar of heaven. I slept there during the night ; and in the morning 
" continued my journey, repeating some prayers and calling on the name of 
" God. During the day I reached another village, and was hospitably 
" received by a banker. I was recognized also by Yeswant Rao, a cdrcun 
" (clerk) in the riding-school department. Here Yeswant Rao and I both 
" took our meal together ; but we were roused by information of the 



* About twenty miles. 

f The fruit resembles an olive in appearance, but in taste is not unlike an apple. It is the 
zizyphus jujube. 
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" enemy's horse having penetrated into the town. The banker offered to 
" hire a carriage for us, and to send us to Jayanagar : we gladly accepted 
" his proposal, and set off on our journey. At length it occurred to me, 
" that the carriage would certainly attract the attention of the enemy's 
44 horse if they were in the neighbourhood ; so I resolved to quit it and go 
" on foot • Our party now consisted of three or four Brahmins and five 
" or six Mahrattas ; and we went on without molestation for seven days, 
" begging our way, and depending on Providence for every meal we ate, 
" till at last we reached RewarL We found that a great part of the army 
" had. already fled by this route. At this place one Bank! Rao had been 
" very particular in his inquiries regarding me, as I understood from a 
" number of people I recognized in the town...' As I knew nothing of this 
" person r and could not conceive what his intentions were, I was averse to 
" discovering myself, but at length I made myself known to him. He took 
" me instantly to his house, and treated me and all my party with great 
" kindness and hospitality, he then furnished me with some clothes; and 
" on its being made known who I was to B-Lmji Das, a merchant of the 
44 place, he came and begged of me to occupy a part, of bis house. Here I 
" was entertained with great attention for some days. My wish now was to 
" proceed to Deeg and Bhurtpore, but it was requisite to have an escort. 
" At length a wedding-party was going in that direction; and hiring a 
" carriage, I accompanied it. On the road I was met by Crishna Bhatt 
" Vaidta (doctor), who told me that Viraji Bhawarikar had saved my 
" wife, and having taken care of her, had left her in the house of Naro 
" Pant Gokla in the village of Jigny, where they had procured for her 
44 clothes and all that she required. I accordingly went to Jigny, and was 
" much delighted to find my wife again, for whom I now hired another car- 
44 riage, and we proceeded to Deeg, where Purushottam Madheo Hirigui* 
41 had come from the field of Pantput, and was living in the house of a 
44 gomdshta (agent) of "Wanoli, who had a banking-office in that town. The 
44 moment the agent heard of my arrival he insisted on our going to put 
44 up with him, where I remained with my wife for a full month. I found 
44 my appetite had increased from my exertions greatly, and there was 
44 neither want of clothes nor of good food in abundance. I made every 
44 inquiry for my poor mother, but all that I could ever hear of her was 



Then, and for many years afterwards, the Dehli news-writer of Poona. 
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" from one of my own lchidmutgars (domestics), who said he saw her cut 
" down while sitting on her horse, and believed that she died instantly. 
" This is the only account I ever obtained of her fate. Having now sup- 
" plied ourselves with horses and a pallet, I went by the route of Dhowl- 
" pore to Gwalior. Here the bulk of the army that survived the action 
" had arrived before me. Among others were Parwati Bhye,* Nana 
" Puranderi, Mulharji Holkar, and several others. My own wish at this 
" time was to retire and to reside permanently at Benares, having had 
" ample experience of the delights of a public life; but it is vain to oppose 
" the decrees of fate, and I was prevailed on in the first place to revisit 
" home,t to perform the obsequies for my mother among our relations, and 
" then to act according to circumstances. I began to reflect what might 
" happen to me if I went to Benares and left all those I was acquainted 
" with ; so I quitted Gwalior and marched south with the army.' 

" I heard that when his Highness Nana Sahib t received the news of 
" the battle of Paniput, he asked Guruji particularly about me,.^and said, 
" * he is a poor sickly creature, how will he ever survive, even if he is not 
" ' killed by the enemy?' But, by the care of Providence, I was preserved 
" through all these dangers and' difficulties. At Berhampur I had the 
" happiness to see Nana Sahib ; but I found him sadly afflicted, and his 
" frame much reduced. Indeed his intellect seemed affected sometimes ; 
" and contrary to custom, he was in the habit of abusing grossly the 
" military chiefs. To me, however, even at these moments, he was 
" extremely kind, and seemed anxious to know from my mouth . every 
" particular relating to the battle. Narayan Rao§ having caught the 
" small-pox in Malwa, he was left with Gopika Bhte || on the Nerbudda, 
" to follow after Nana Sahib to the Deccan on his return. Moreover, 
" some disagreement had lately taken place between them.lf Thus it is, 
" that, when people act contrary to the manner of the times, untoward 
" circumstances will necessarily arise out of them. Seeing that affairs did 
" not wear a pleasing aspect at court, I asked permission to go at once to 
" my temple at Toka, where I again took up my former residence. His 



* 



Bhao Sahib's wife. f Desh. t The Peshwa. 

§ The Peshwa's second son, a boy of six or seven years of age. 
|| The Peshwa's first wife. 

«i In this year Nana Sahib had married another wife, a Deshisht, at Pyetun, which gave 
Gopika Bhye great offence. 
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*' Highness arrived some time afterwards, when I paid him my respects. I 
" was much in want of a sdligrdma,* and ventured to ask his Highness if 
" he could spare me one. He replied with the utmost kindness, * go into 
" ' my tent and take your choice from amongst all. I have.' I accordingly 
" selected one. The next day was a fast with me.; and as it happened to be 
" the anniversary of Baji Rao Sahib's death,t I was sent for. to dine with him. 
" I was obliged to excuse myself on the score of its being my fast day. His 
" Highness however insisted on my going ; I spoke to the domestic priest 
"■ about it, but I found I should give offence if I staid away. When the 
" dinner was brought in, the Peshwa made his Highness Madhu Rao sit on 
" one side and. me on the other, close to him ; and while the females were 
" putting down the dishes under his new wife's superintendence, . he con- 
" stantly corrected her in their arrangement ; and during dinner he caused 
" her to help me to some dishes, as if I were one of the family. 

" On his leaving Toka I begged permission to remain behind, for some 
" time, till my mind had recovered its composure from the scenes which I 
" had lately witnessed, and the afflictions I had endured : to which he gave 
" Ms consent. His Highness went on to Poona ; but his mind was evidently 
" suffering severely, till at length, just before his death, I received a sura- 
" mons to repair quickly to Poona, and I had actually set off and gone as 
" far as Parnere, where I received the news of his death. 

" I had received a letter from his Highness Dada Sahib, telling me by all 
" means to come immediately ; and I at last arrived at Poona. I was much 
" afflicted at the news of his Highness's death, which took place at the 
*•' Parbati ;X but I was very graciously received by his Highness Dada 
" Sahib, who shortly after § took his Highness Madhu Rao Sahib to Satara 
" to receive the clothes of investiture, and ordered me to go with him. He 
" was very anxious also for me to accompany them when the Raja gave the 
" clothes ; but I begged to be excused, saying, his Highness was my imme- 
" diate sovereign, and I did not wish to be introduced to the Raja. 

" After his investiture, Madhu Rao Sahib having had his audience of 
" leave, we returned to Poona. 

* A particular kind of stone, used in religious ceremonies, containing one or more 
ammonites. f 10th of May. 

X 24th June 1761. § 21st July 1761. 

Vol. II. p . 
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" On the road, one day, an infantry soldier seized a young woman in a field 
" and threw her down, with the intention of committing a rape : one of the 
" troopers on duty, * observing it, galloped up and pierced him to the heart 
" with his spear. Thus I had before me an example of the consequences 
" of indulgence in the passions. 

" On the next day his Highness crossed the Nira, but I remained that 
" day at Sirioul ; and owing to the swelling of the river I was obliged to 
" go in a boat : but the force of the current carried us down the stream. 
" The boatmen declared they could do nothing ; and we had come close to 
" some rocks, and must have been dashed to pieces in a few minutes. I 
" called on God to assist us ; when two of the boatmen had the boldness to 
" leap overboard, and gaining the bank, were able to drag the boat to the 
" shore, by which means we were all preserved. 

" This providential circumstance was brought about through the inter- 
" vention of Vishnu the preserver. 

" I then went on to Poona, and was shortly after called on by his High- 
" ness to resume the functions of my office as Famevis" 

Having finished this remarkable narrative, it seems incumbent on me to 
make some observations on its character. No one can doubt, who has 
attended to the beautiful introduction of this piece of biography, that its 
author had very sublime ideas of the nature of the Deity, whom he repre- 
sents as ' The Only One — The Spirit,' who pervades all space, being every 
where present at the same moment, and omnipotent. This is, in fact, the 
true and original basis of the Hindu religion, though, like others which 
profess a belief in one God, it has in the course of time dwindled into the 
grossest idolatry. Polytheism received its first shape when the attributes 
of the * Only One ' became personified in his character of Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer, and mankind conceived that in worshipping symbols 
of his power in these several capacities, they were likely the more readily to 
attain the objects of their prayers. In order therefore to propitiate the Deity 
in his character, either of Maha Deva, Vishnu, or Siva, the people made 
vows to render offerings to their temples in cases of success. In order to confer 



* On the occasion of the march of troops through the country, it is usual to post safeguards 
to protect the persons and property of the inhabitants ; and it is concluded, that the trooper, 
meeting with resistance from the foot-soldier, felt himself authorized to act as he did. 
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additional sanctity on these proceedings, priests became requisite, and idols 
were manufactured at their suggestion, representing the pure divinity in a 
fanciful personification. The transition from the -worship of material resem- 
blances of a divinity to that of eminent and worthy princes, who had gained 
the hearts of their subjects, was simple, and accorded with the wishes of the 
people. So that after the death of their heroes, we may easily imagine how 
natural it was for the Hindus to place Rama, Lacshman, Hanuman, and 
Crishna (no doubt once real characters) among the number of their gods. 
It is thus, therefore, I think we may account for the existence of the 
Hindu Pantheon of the present day. That some respect for the character 
of these demi-gods prevails, even among the better classes of the Hindu 
nation at this moment, cannot be denied ; but that learned Brahmins and 
men well-informed, who are otherwise intelligent, worship them with any 
degree of faith, may very fairly be doubted ; while it would appear that 
Nana Farnevis had no such faith, even when a boy. The whole tenour of 
the manuscript I have translated proves that the belief in which he had 
been brought up taught him to place his whole reliance on the ' Only One.' 
It is on him he was accustomed to call in the hour of danger and in the 
day of battle, when all hope was lost It was in him he placed his whole 
trust and confidence, when unarmed he fell into the hands of the sanguinary 
and relentless enemy. It was on him he called when tossed by the waters, 
the vessel was almost sure of being dashed against the rocks ; and it was to 
him, in his character of Vishnu the preserver, that he offered up his thanks 
and devotions when he was almost miraculously snatched from the perils by 
which he was surrounded. 

The exalted and pure notions that Nana Farnevis entertained of the 
Creator, are strongly contrasted with his notions of the abject condition of 
the creature. He describes man as a being compounded of perishable 
materials, and who in his animal capacity is only capable of partaking of 
worldly pleasure and pain, but whose frame is filled with a portion of the 
divine spirit, which, being separate from the body, animates it without 
partaking of its mortality. A being so formed, he observes, is the sport of 
mdyd, or illusion, which urges him to follow the dictates of passion rather 
than submit to the control of reason. It is a consciousness of this imbe- 
cility, that induces him to confess with shame and remorse at how early a 
period he felt the influence of those evil tendencies which he was unable to 
control ; and he states his determination to go to some holy spot in order to 
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destroy his bad propensities, and acquire a disposition to rivet his affections 
in contemplating the Deity. 

It was with this intention he withdrew from the world at the earlv a?e of 
seventeen, to Toka on the Godaveri, and in prosecution of the same object, 
that he accompanied the army to the north in order to obtain an opportunity 
of visiting the classic ground of the demi-god Crishna. There is a sim- 
plicity and a strain of elegance pervading this part of his history which is 
singularly beautiful. He visits every spot described in the legend of the 
tenth canto o£ the BJiagavat (in which is to be found the history of 
Crishna), with a fervour very uncommon in persons of his age. The 
reflections he makes on every object he sees, and the fancied renovation 
of health and spirits in the abode of the deity, together with the pious 
enthusiasm he devotes to the performance of every part of his pilgrimage, 
are more calculated to convey to one's mind the fervent zeal of one of the 
ancients visiting the ruins of Athens or Thebes, than the picture of 
a Hindu, to whom we are not disposed to allow the possession of the 
quality of taste, which pervades the whole of Nana's narrative of this holy 
journey. 

From this task he is hurried into the field of battle, where his feelings 
evidently partake more of the man of sentiment than of the hero ; and we 
cannot but admire the beautiful apostrophe the Brahmin boy makes on the 
vain reliance to be placed on the fidelity of courtiers or princes, who had so 
often pledged themselves to die with their leader, but who so abandoned 
him on the day of trial that it was never known how or where he fell. The 
dangers which attended Nana Farnevis personally when he fled from the 
field of battle, and the manner in which he escaped, are well described ; 
and without being intended to produce effect (for scarcely any person knew 
of this little piece of autobiography before it fell into my hands) afford us 
a simple but lively representation of the scene, as well as of the domestic 
habits and customs of his countrymen. 

In conclusion, I trust that this small specimen of the talents of Nana 
Farnevis will excite considerable curiosity ; and I cannot help thinking that 
an account of his private life, which I contemplate publishing, will prove 
an interesting and valuable work. 



